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**A perfect equilibrium between the processes of excitation and inhibition is found
witn animals belonging to the central type (sanguine and phlegmatic animals). This
is proved by the fact that negative and positive reflexes are easily formed in these
animals and vary Iittl6.in amount. The distinction between the sanguine and phleg-
matic type consists in the fact that with the former the reaction of orientation is
extremely pronounced; these animals are lively and agile. The phlegmatic type is
much more quiet and pays less attention to changes taking place in its surroundings;
they are 'sedate.' The sanguine type soon grows sleepy in uninteresting surroundings,
while the phlegmatic type consistently remains awake. To express it metaphorically,
we might say that the sanguine type chiefly lives with and in the external world (its
environment), while the phlegma'tic type is self-contemplative and lives in an inner
world of its own."
Rosenthal, in fact, makes a broad dual classification out of the four
groupings: melancholic, phlegmatic, sanguine, and choleric. The first he
designates as the "weak type"; the other three he puts in the rubric of
the "strong type." His classification may be summarized thus:
STRONG TYPE                                             WEAK TYPE
Choleric        Sanguine             Phlegmatic                          Melancholic
EXCITABLE     LIVELY Ac AGILE     LETHARGIC flc QUIET                            INHIBITABLE
The strong type is characterized by formation The weak type is noted for its slow
of positive conditioned reflexes, by efficient cor- formation of positive reflexes, its
deal organization, and by adaptability.                poor adaptation, its weak excita-
tion, and the diminished capacity
of the cortical cells.
Pavlov cites many instances to demonstrate that dogs show these varia-
tions in behavior. The weak, feeble, inhibitable type often make excel-,
lent experimental animals, when the task before them is not too com-
plicated or difficult, since they are docile and easy to control; but, on the
other hand, undue and new stimuli easily disturb them. In fact, in some
of these animals he set up experimentally a condition which resembles
hysteria in the human being. His student Krasnogorski has duplicated
this work with children. (See Thomas and Thomas, 1928.) Pavlov (1928,
pp. 364-367) also relates the following instance to show the effects of
crises upon behavior. His laboratory animals underwent a severe shock
during a flood in Leningrad in 1924 during which they were rescued
from their kennels only with great difficulty. In one of these dogs of the
inhibitable type the effects of this crisis persisted for over a year, whereas
the others soon recuperated. This animal showed fear and general dis-
tress in the presence of almost any untoward stimulus, and only with
great patience and after prolonged rest was he restored to a satisfactory
condition for normal experimentation.